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Abstract: The writings of Corpus Dionysiacum present a concept of life which is different from the one 
that we profess nowadays. Its view is backed up mainly by the Platonic tradition, which since the times of 
Plato has tended to see life as an intellectual principle. Therefore, in the Neoplatonic system we can find 
the conviction that life, in its fullest sense, is intellectual and at its peak is a vision of the One. In the sys- 
tem of Proclus, life, apart from being a principle, is also a god and the main principle of the whole world 
of intellectual and intellective gods. Pseudo-Dionysius in his writings exploits the concept of the unpar- 
ticipable and participable principle, and since God is for him Trinity completely beyond participation and 
knowledge, the divine names play the role of participable henads. However, for Dionysius, names are nei- 
ther hypostases nor living gods, which is clearly visible in case of the name of Life. All things participate 
in the name of life and in this name God is the only principle of life in the universe. However, life is not 
a property to own, but rather a constant struggle to approach the Trinity. Therefore, by committing a sin, 
an angel or a man loses life, which in the case of aman can be regained through sacramental activity. 
An analysis of the thoughts of Pseudo-Dionysius reveals a conception of life which is unified contrary 
to its shattered modern understanding. While biological, mental, moral lives fundamentally differ for us, 
for Dionysius those are merely aspects of the same thing, and therefore in his view life can be lost and 
regained not only in the metaphorical, but also the ontological sense. 
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Speaking about the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite contemporary scholars often 
underline that as a Christian writer heavily influenced by Pagan Neoplatonism he 
treats many of the presented topics in a unique way. The understanding of life is 
certainly one of them. But what is probably even more interesting, in Pseudo-Diony- 
sius’s writings we can clearly see that the concept of life, while being typical of ancient 
views, is very different from our contemporary approach. The contemporary percep- 
tion, influenced by the development of sciences, is often fragmented and therefore 
lacks a comprehensive character. 

There is life in biological sense, which first comes to mind when the topic is 
discussed. Life means the set of physical processes that occur in our bodies, but even 
when we reject reductionism, which treats mental processes in a material way, we 
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rarely think of our intellectual cognition as the most important indication of being 
alive. Even if we call cognitive processes “mental life,” we often separate it from 
the biological one and we understand them as separate things. 

A second fundamental division, which is obvious in the contemporary approach, 
is the fact of the difference between being animated, being alive in the biological 
and even mental sense, and leading a daily life. For us one can be only alive or dead, 
and we have only a vague understanding of having more or less life. We rather tend 
to add to the life the quality of being good or bad, less or more happy, but it is not 
like perceiving someone who has a good life as the one who has more life that the 
other. In other words, we rather tend to treat life in qualitative not quantitative terms. 
Moreover, having good life is highly dependent on the factors which are in most 
cases beyond our control, like physical health, fame, etc. We only metaphorically say 
that someone whose life is of poor quality is rather dead than alive. Leading a life is 
also not connected to us with loosing or gaining the life, as the effect of our moral 
choices. It has no gradation of gaining or losing moral perfection. In this sense, daily 
life is somehow disconnected from biological life and moral life. So, we see the third 
division between daily and moral life. Although putting a stress on the division of 
those aspects of life could seem a bit exaggerated, I think that we cannot say that 
biological, mental, daily and moral life are perceived by us as one subject. 

In this article I intend to show that the study of the topic in Corpus Dionysiacum 
can show that for Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite all those types of life understood 
in the biological, mental and moral sense were connected with each other and rather 
viewed as the aspects of one and the same thing. I will also argue that for Pseudo-Di- 
onysius making good and bad moral choices means literally being more or less alive, 
because it is understood as being closer of farther to God, who is the ultimate source 
of life. 


1. Life as a Principle in Platonic Tradition 


To understand Pseudo-Dionysius’s concept it is necessary to have a closer look at 
the roots of his doctrine. Life played an important role in the Platonic tradition and 
was treated as an important principle already in Plato’s Dialogues. The most import- 
ant passages can be found in Sophist, where during the discussion on knowledge life 
is seen as one of the general attributes of being.' The problem is that being, which is 
in the world of forms, must somehow participate in the intellect (vod¢) and therefore 
it cannot be deprived of life (w4). Having life and intelligence means that it must 
have the capacity (dvvauic) to act and being acted upon. Those statements, however, 


1 Plato, Sophista 248a-259d. 
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mean that some change must be introduced to the world of ideas.” But change makes 
the knowledge of being impossible and therefore there also must be some kind of 
rest and self-identity, which are the necessary conditions of knowledge. Therefore, 
the Guest gives Theaetetus the final answer that the world of forms must be both 
changing and unchanging.’ 

Without further following Plato’s reasoning, we can now see that in this fragment 
he did a very important move by introducing life into the world of the noetic cosmos, 
which cannot be deprived of it, but rather must be alive in a higher mode. In this 
sense, life has to be understood as vitality, the principle of being animated. We can 
also find other elements, which will be important for Neo-platonic followers. Life is 
seen in the context of some kind of capacity to act, and most of all it is preceded by 
being, which is connected to it by following the intellect. There is also another aspect 
which must be noted in confronting life with the contemporary view. Life placed 
in the world of forms becomes the principle of life for lower beings. Therefore, the 
ability to live is given as a gift or a share in the principle, which has it in full sense. 

We can observe those elements developed in Plotinus’s Enneads, but to under- 
stand his approach we must realize that in his system life is present almost at all levels 
of reality, but on each level in a different way. He expresses this idea by saying: 


So, the term “life” (ñv) is spoken of in many ways, differentiated according to the primary 
way, the secondary way, and so on in order. The term “living” is said equivocally, that is, it 
is said in one way of a plant and in another of a non-rational animal, according to the clar- 
ity and dimness of the lives they have.* 


In the second passage of the fourth treatise of First Ennead Plotinus confirms 
this idea with greater precision: 


It has been said many times that the perfect life and the true and real life is in that intellec- 
tual nature and that the other sorts of life are imperfect and reflections of life and do not 
exist perfectly or purely, and are no more lives than the opposite of this. And now let it be 
said summarily that so long as all living beings are from one source and they do not have 
life in the same way that it does, it is necessary that the source is the primary life, that is, 
the most perfect life.° 


Although here Plotinus seems to speak about the One, it is above any compre- 
hension, and therefore can be called as having the most perfect life only with some 


Plato, Sophista 248e, 6-249b,1. 

Plato, Sophista 249d, 2-4. 

Plotinus, Enneades I, 4, 3, 19-24 (Gerson, 74). 
Plotinus, Enneades I, 4, 3, 29-40 (Gerson, 74-75). 
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restrictions, in another passage he adds that it can be called life in “some sense” 
(1) otov Cwi}).° Going back to the passage quoted above we can see that the hypostasis 
which has life in the full sense is Intellect. But Plotinus not only follows Plato in 
such statement and in speaking on life as the middle element between being and 
intellection, he also makes very important additions while developing his view of the 
noetic cosmos. First of all, speaking about life he uses the term activity (évépyeta),’ 
which was invented by Aristotle and fits perfectly to show that being alive means 
not only being able to perform, but actively performing some kinds of action. Such 
actions in the noetic world are always eternal and therefore they are understood 
not as something added to the hypostases but rather as being identical with them. 
It seems that Plotinus understood life as other supreme genera from Plato’s Sophist. 
Therefore, in this world everything is substance by definition and everything is alive 
by definition.§ 

The first act of life is the activity of the Good itself which causes eternal produc- 
tion of the whole noetic cosmos. Since, as we have seen above, the Supreme Principle 
is somehow alive itself, life is called “the activity of the Good, or rather the activity 
from the Good, an activity which is bounded.” By such activity Good/One simulta- 
neously makes Intellect and causes its life. In this state second hypostasis is a Dyad 
which in its self-establishing vision of the One becomes Intellect, which is the proper 
principle of life, since it contains within all living things." Plotinus explains: 


Next, there was Motion and Stability in the primary Dyad, there was Intellect and Life in 
it — that is, perfect Intellect and perfect Life (Cw teAela). So, it was not as one Intellect, 
but as all Intellect, that is Intellect containing all the individual intellects; Intellect as 
many as these are, and more. And it was alive not as one soul, but as all souls, containing 
more power to produce the individual souls. And it was a “complete Living Being” (G@ov 
mavteAés), containing not only the human being in itself; otherwise, human being would 
be only in the sensible world." 


6 Plotinus, Enneades VI, 8, 7, 52, see also the comment to such way of speaking on the One in: Bussanich, 
“Plotinus’s,” 59. 

7 Beere, Doing, 161-163. I render here évépyeta as “activity.” Arguments on such translation and more infor- 
mation about the importance of the term for Neoplatonism and Ancient Christian tradition can be found 
in: Stepien - Kochanczyk-Boninska, Unknown, 11-12. 

8 Lloyd, Anatomy, 90-91. 

9 Plotinus, Enneades VI, 7, 21, 5-6. ti pèv tàyaboŭ civar evepyetav, UdAAov dé Ex Tayabod evepyetav, Tov dé 
ij0y Optadeiowy evepyetav. (Gerson, 828). Plotinus refers here to his theory of double activity: first is the ac- 
tivity of the substance, and the second activity goes out of the substance. Cf. Bradshaw, Aristotle East and 
West, 73-96. 

10 Plotinus, Enneades VI, 7, 17, 13-16. 

11 Plotinus, Enneades VI, 7, 8, 25-32. cita xal xivyois Ñv év ti Ouddt TH mpwth xal ordors, Hv dé xal voids, xal 
Goi Àv év gòr: xal téde0¢ voðs xal Cot) TeAeta. Hy Tolvuv ody we vods cic, AAAà mas xal návtaç tods xab’ 
Exacta vos ëywy xal Tooodtos Scot mavTes, xal TAElwy- xal Ely oby ós PuxT uia, AN’ we măcar xal TrElwv, 
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It is important to note that intellect could be the principle of life because it con- 
tains in itself all intellects and souls and therefore Plotinus calls it simultaneously 
limited (dtaxexptwevov) and unlimited (7etpov). It is limited because it contains the 
life of each separate intellect and soul, whose life is the life of a concrete living being 
and therefore limited, and the life of intellect is also unlimited since it is also life as 
such in a general meaning. 


For Intellect is both one and unlimited, and “all together” - and it contains each thing dis- 
tinguished and yet again not distinguished separately. For how could it be called “unlimit- 
ed”, except because it possesses “all together’, that is all life, all soul, and all intellect? Each 
of them is not set apart by limits. That is why they are one as well. For certainly it must not 
have one life, but be unlimited, but also one, and one [life] in the sense not that all lives are 
brought together into one, but because they start from one and remain where they started. 
Or better, they did not start, but they are in this state always.” 


Therefore, Intellect as a second hypostasis is simultaneously one and many, 
one Life and many lives of all intellects and souls. Plotinus also points out that this 
life is eternal, it did not start at a point in time since the One eternally produces In- 
tellect which is alive as one and as many. It is also important to see that this activity of 
life is intellectual but occurs differently on subsequent levels. Perfect life of intellect is 
an intellection, a vision of the One, while the Soul which is submerged in multitude 
does not have access to pure vision and therefore its activity is rather reasoning. 

Finally, we must also point at the view of the whole cosmos in which not only 
intellectual, but also material part is alive. Plotinus follows Plato's conviction from 
Timaeus that the world also has a Soul and this soul moves it and makes it alive. This 
topic will be even more significant in Later Neo-Platonism which directly influenced 
Pseudo-Dionysius. They would not only claim that the material cosmos is in some 
sense alive thanks to the Soul, but even that inanimate objects like stones somehow 
are alive having sort of a soul themselves. 

In our short review of the philosophical tradition backing up Pseudo-Dionysius, 
it is worth to mention Porphyry and especially his Christian student, Marius Victori- 
nus, who introduced the triad of Being, Life and Intellect (esse, vivere, intelligere) into 
the Trinitarian Theology. The obvious similarity makes it easy to identify esse with 


dvvamy eiç TÒ motel Puyas Exdotas Exwv, xal <CHov mavterés> hy, obx dvOpwmov év adt@ udvov Exwv: udvov 
yap dvbpwnos evtadéa iv. (Gerson, 812-813). 

12 Plotinus, Enneades VI, 4, 14, 3-14. Kai yap ëv ¿oti xal ğmeipov ad xal mavta duod xal Exaotov éyet 
draxexpiuevov xal ad où dtaxpibév ywpic. Täs yap äv xal dretpov i obtw Agyorto, Sti Ouod Tava eel, 
nacav Goi xal macav Wuyi xal vobv &mavra;"Exactov O& adtéiv ob mépacty ddwptotat did TobTO ad xal 
ëv. Où yap Ot wlav Coty eer abd exeww, AAN dreipoy, xal ad uiav xal Thy wlav obtw ulay, dt maoas Suod 

> a AI A : \ GD anA T s L SLA r53 
où cundopybeioas cis ëv, AAA’ àp’ Evds apkauevas xal evoúgas öbev ÅpčavTo, uåäAov dé oddE HpEavTo, AAA 
oŬtTwç eiyev del (Gerson, 754). 
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the Father, vivere with the Son, and intelligere with the Holy Spirit. Therefore, argu- 
ing on consubstantiality of the Father and the Son, Victorinus presents life (vita) as 
a second element of the triad which is included in the first one (esse) and comes from 
it. He finds a relevant passage in the Gospel of John (5:26) “For as the Father has life 
in himself, even so gave he to the Son also to have life in himself” Hence the defi- 
nition of life (likewise the soul) is that it is something which moves itself out of itself 
(quod a se movetur), we can call by this name both persons of the Trinity, because life 
is the substance of each one.”* And from the Father whose life is preexistence (vitalis 
preexistentia), the Son is eternally born as existing life (vita existens), and therefore 
he is a principle of all living things.” 

What is significant for Marius Victorinus is that it seems obvious that life should 
be identified with the Son, not only because it is the second element of the intelli- 
gible triad. As we have seen in the passage quoted above, Christ calls himself life 
many times in the Gospel of John. Victorinus refers not only to this passage (5.26) 
elven times, but he also quotes nine times the verse (14.6) where Christ calls himself 
road, truth and life and he evokes once the line where the Son says that he is res- 
urrection and life (11.25). Although those fragments would make identification of 
Christ with the principle of life evident for any Christian writer, Pseudo-Dionysius 
does not make any use of them. He does not refer even once to those verses in which 
Christ calls himself by the name of life. As we shall see life is for him the attribute or 
rather the name of God which should be referred to whole Thearchy, not to any one 
of Divine Persons. 

The last author that must be presented as influential for Pseudo-Dionysius is 
his pagan teacher - Proclus. One of the most characteristic features of his system 
is the postulate of placing the henads below the One at the highest levels of reality. 
Since the One itself cannot be the unity of anything else (it would lose its absolute 
character then) henads play the role of being participable kinds of unity.'* However, 
those participable kinds of unity are plural only from the perspective of lower things, 
in themselves they are identical with the One; they make the One participable only 
from “external” regard, so their status depends on the aspect, in which we take them. 
The situation is similar from the epistemological perspective. Since henads are the 
One they cannot be known in themselves, but we can know them thanks to the ef- 


13 Marius Victorinus, Adv. Ar. I, 41, 1-10 (SCh 68, 308). 

14 Marius Victorinus, Adv. Ar. I, 42, 1-8: “Si igitur Pater ‘habet in semet ipso vitam; vita est et substantia 
eius vita est. Sic et filius; dicit enim: ‘ego sum vita’; hoc igitur significat in semet ipso habere vitam: ‘ego 
sum vita. Pater ergo vita est et filius vita. Omnis vita quod vita est motus est vivificans quibus posse est 
vivificari; et idcirco definitio animae et vita ista est: quod a se movetur; esse et ut substantia cius istud 
dicitur. Multo magis ergo esta in deo et Adyw. Quid ergo dicimus? Vita pater et substantia est, et se movens 
substantia, et nihil est aliud se movens motio nisi vita. Ipsa igitur et substantia et vita? (SCh 68, 312). 

15 Marius Victorinus, Ady. Ar. I, 51, 15-17. “Vita autem filius, vita motio, a vitali preexistentia, vita existentia 
in constitutione et aparentia omnium totorum...” (SCh 68, 348). 

16 Proclus, Institutio theologica 133 (Dodds, 118-119). 
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fects which they produce. What is important here is that we always know henads 
from the perspective of plurality which they unite, so we must always be aware of 
their individual character. They are the One, but they never lose identity as henads 
and, what is very important in our case, each of them is one of the highest gods.” In 
the Theology of Plato Proclus says that “there are three total monads (uováðeç) which 
are entirely beyond the gods that are divided according to parts, viz. essence, life and 
intellect.”'* He also explains that since in this triad essence is something intelligible 
(voytév) and intellect is intellectual (voepdv), life is in between and therefore linking 
both must be intellectual and intelligible (vontév xat voepdv).'? Supra-essential gods 
are only the beginning and the top of the whole universe of life principles. In the 
noetic cosmos we can find a huge number of gods that are the subsequent elements 
of the noetic reality. There is no need here to go any further into complicated distinc- 
tions of Proclus’s world. For our purpose it is sufficient to say that the triad of being, 
life, and intellect serves as the conceptual framework of distinguishing subsequent 
levels of gods. Therefore, life also is among them first as unparticipated life and then 
as other participable variations which are the principles of life for all living beings in 
the universe.” 

It is worth to note that the Proclus’s view of life as henad differs in one point from 
his predecessors. As Eric R. Dodds points out he was the first who treated life not as 
a mere element linking being and intellect, but as distinct hypostasis and a god.” Its 
role as the active force linking intellect with being is not limited to being dUvaus of 
intellect, but it becomes the living principle or rather the universe of principles of 
all kinds of living things. As a consequence, the universe of Proclus becomes even 
more alive. Although such statement could seem strange, we have already seen that 
the material universe was a living thing for Neoplatonists. For Proclus the material 
reality has a new meaning, because specific items have the role in theurgical rites, 
and they are manifestations and containers of the power of gods linked with them ac- 
cording to cosmic sympathy. Therefore, as Anthony C. Lloyd points out, even stones 
are “showing more life than they apparently do,” and the best example is a moonstone 
which, according to Proclus could respond to phases of the moon.” 


17 Discussion about the identity of henads is presented by Chlup, Proclus, 115-117. 

18 Proclus, Platonica theologia IV, 1. 6,17 - 7,2 ws dpa tpeis ciow abtat movddes OAtxal, TavTWS eMexelva THY 
xatà pép ðinpnuévwy bev, odria, kwh, vobs (Saffrey, IV, 6,17 - 7,2; Taylor, 235). 

19 Proclus, Platonica theologia IV, 1 (Saffrey, IV, 6, 8-12). 

20 For a more precise distinction cf. Chlup, Proclus, 122-127. On the specific character of the procession of 
life cf. Lloyd, Anatomy, 113. 

21 EricR. Dodds notices that hypostatization of life could be an effect of the influence of the triadic struc- 
tures found in the Chaldean Oracles as well as Hermetic and Gnostic systems, cf. Dodds, Elements, 253. 

22 Lloyd, Anatomy, 124; 133. 
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Pseudo-Dionysius follows Proclus in understanding life as a principle in which all 
living things participate, but he also makes very significant changes. First, a similar 
thing which strikes the reader of Dionysius’ Divine names is the fact, that God who is 
the source of life is in himself unparticipable. The Trinity or Thearchy is the source 
of life above life, and since it is the principle in itself it cannot be participated like 
the One in the Proclus’s system. Therefore, Dionysius constantly reminds us that 
when he speaks of life he does not describe God in himself. He states it most clearly 
in the fifth chapter of Divine Names: 


I must speak now of those names which tell of the Providence of God. I do not promise 
to express the absolutely transcendent goodness, being, life, and wisdom of that Godhead 
beyond all which, as scripture tells us, has its foundation in a secret place above goodness, 
divinity, being, wisdom, and life.” 


Since the Trinity is in itself unparticipable, there must be a participable principle 
of life below, and since it is the unity of all living things, it resembles Proclus’s henad. 
Dionysius calls this principle a name of God which is in between Thearchy and all liv- 
ing things. Life as well as all other such names are called “unified names” (ijvwueva), 
since they apply not to the persons of the Trinity but rather to the whole godhead. 
However, there is one more important distinction among those “unified names”: 


The unified names apply to the entire Godhead, as I showed at length and by way of 
scriptural examples in my Theological Representations. Hence, titles such as the follow- 
ing-the transcendently good, the transcendently divine, the transcendently existing, 
the transcendently living, the transcendently wise. These and similar terms concern a de- 
nial in the sense of superabundance. Likewise the names which have a causal sense, names 
like good, beautiful, existent, life-giving, wise, and so forth, are ascribed to the Cause of all 
good things because of all the good gifts it has dispensed.” 


23 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, DN V, 2, 816C, 1-12, Tadtac obv ó Adyos duvijcat Mobi Tas THs Mpovolac 
exdavtopcas Gewvuutas. Od yap exdpdoat thy abtoimepovctov ayabétyta xal odolav xal wdy xal codlav 
Tis abtotmepovalou Gedtytos EnayyéAAetat Thy One Maca dyabsryta xal OedtyTa xal odolav xal Cory xal 
codiay ev drroxpddpats, ws Tà Adyia Hyowy, repiðpuuévyy (PTS 33, 181; CWS, 97); cf. ibidem I, 5, 593C, 5 - 
D, 6 (PTS 33, 117). 

24 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, DN II, 3; 640B, 3 - C,1. Ta pèv obv fwapeva Tis GAs JeótNTós EoTLy, Ws év 
Taig Ozohoytxais bnotumwMoect dia MAEiovwy ¿x t&v Aoyiwy dmedelEauev, TO HTEpayabov, TÒ bmEpbeov, TO 
drepovatov, TÒ brEplwov, TO HTEpcodoy xal doa THs HTEpoyIxic Eat apaipecews, wel? dv xal TH aitLoAocyixd 
Tavta, TÒ ayabdv, TO xav, TÒ bv, TO Cwoydvov, TÒ Gohdy xal doa éx räv dyabompeny adic Jwpedv Ù 
nåvtwv dyabdy aitia xatovoudlerat. (PTS 33, 125; CWS, 60). 
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There are two types of unified names: the first one applies to the unparticipable 
Thearchy and here God is called “transcendental living” (tò bmépfwov), and there is 
a lower participable version of it, which does not point at the source, but rather at the 
causation process and here God is called “life giving” (tò Cwoydvov). Since God, in the 
first sense, is absolutely unknowable, we can know him only thanks to how all things 
come from him, and only the second kind of the unified name can be described and 
understood in a limited sense. As Dionysius puts it, we “know only those things in 
which we participate?” Therefore, as we can see, the name of Life in this sense plays 
the same role as henad of Proclus. However there are important differences. 

In all Pagan Neoplatonic systems there was a growing tendency to hypostasize 
subsequent elements, and life is the best example here. As we remember, according to 
E.R. Dodds it was Proclus who for the first time understood life not as a force or po- 
tency linking intellect with being, but also as a hypostasis. In case of life it makes per- 
fect sense since in this regard life becomes itself a living principle and is also a god, 
possessing life acquired from the One. For Pseudo-Dionysius life, as well as any other 
principle is merely an expression of the power of Triune God, and therefore it is not 
alive in itself and is not a god. Dionysius seems to address this issue in a passage 
where, as he says, he answers the question of Timothy, who asks how to understand 
the difference between calling God “life itself” (abtofwyv) and “hypostasis of life 
itself” (tig adtowi}s bmooTaTHV). Dionysius explains: 


To repeat something frequently asserted already, to call God “life itself” and “power it- 
self” and then "subsistence of life itself? “subsistence of peace itself? “subsistence of power 
itself? involves no contradiction. The former names are derived from beings, especially 
the primary beings, and they are given to God because he is the cause of all beings.” 


In my opinion, Dionysius in this fragment refers to two modes of unifying names 
which we have mentioned above. Only God can be called hypostasis in the sense that 
he is the ultimate principle having life in itself - tç abtoGwis bnogtatyy - and this 
is what earlier was called unified names in a transcendental and unknowable sense.” 


25 Pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita, DN II, 7, 645A, 5-6. tai wetoyais uóvaiç ywwoxetat (PTS 33, 131). 

26 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN XI, 6, 953C, 2-7. Kai mpditov ev, iva Ta pupióňexta xal vov dvadd Bauer, odx ot 
iv évavtiov abtoddvauuy À abtolwiy eimetv Tov edy xal tis aùtTotwñs i eiphvns Ñ Ouvduews dmootdtyy. Tà 
uev yap ¿x Tay dvtwy xal uddota ¿x THY TowTWS SvTWY Ws alTiOS TavTwY THY SvTWY AEyeTal, TA JE WC 
brép mavta xal Tà TpwTws Svta dmEpwv HmEpouciws. (PTS 33, 221, CWS, 124). Colm Luibheid renders 
tis abtolwijs btoatdtyy as “subsistence of life itself? but this translation losses the personal aspect of 
Dionysius expression, therefore I prefer “hypostasis of life itself” 

27 Among the scholars there is a long going discussion on whether Pseudo-Dionysius allows the lower levels 
of beings to be creative principles. Endre von Ivanka, Rene Roque and Eugenio Corsini argue that Dio- 
nysius rejects the Neoplatonic notion of lower principles as being creative and causality is reserved only 
to the Trinity. Ronald F. Hathaway (cf. Hierarchy, XV-XVII) argues that Pseudo-Dionysius fully accepted 
Proclus’s view of lower principles. It is not a proper place to go into the detailed argument, but it must be 
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But when unifying name of life is described in causal sense, the Trinity is called life 
in itself (abtoGwyv), because this is a description of the same life in the participable 
aspect. Pseudo-Dionysius underlines that in this second aspect Life cannot be called 
god or hypostasis: 


The absolute being underlying individual manifestations of being as their cause is not a di- 
vine or an angelic being, for only transcendent being itself can be the source the being, and 
the cause of the being of beings. Nor have we to do with some other life-producing divinity 
distinct from that supra-divine life which is the originating Cause of all Living beings and 
of life itself. Nor, in summary, is God to be thought of as identical with those originating 
and creative beings and substances which men stupidly describe as certain gods or creators 
of the world. Such men, and their fathers before them, had no genuine or proper knowl- 
edge of beings of this kind. Indeed there are no such beings.” 


It is very significant that explaining the status of the divine names and that they 
are not gods in the Pagan sense, Dionysius speaks mainly about life. If life in its full 
sense is intellectual, names are only manifestations of the one God not having life 
in this full intellectual sense, in this regard they are lifeless principles. As a conse- 
quence, intellectual life is no longer transferred by lower living beings in the sense 
present in Proclus. The name of Life is not alive and causing life it cannot give some- 
thing it itself owns. Therefore, it is rather a channel connecting all things with the 
source and allowing for participation of the life of the Trinity which is in itself un- 
participable. Life is then divine but it is not a divinity. As we remember for Proclus 
even stones were in some sense alive, because they were infused with divine power 
of acomplementary deity. Therefore, life was something which they had as being 
divine. Now there is only one God who possesses life and all other beings can partici- 
pate in him. We see, than, that the mode of participation has fundamentally changed. 
Lower beings do not “partake” of the higher divine life to have it as their own, but 
rather they constantly draw it from their source. Because of that, life becomes even 


noted that I disagree with the arguments of R.F. Hathaway. Although he certainly found inconsistency in 
the arguments of Corsini, in my opinion he failed to demonstrate his view. The matter seems to be more 
complicated, and as I will argue below, the answer may lie in distinguishing different types of causation 
(like in case of angels who cause understanding not being of lower ranks). I think that it is safe to under- 
stand this key passage from Divine Names XI, 6 as a critique of the Neoplatonic view of causality of lower 
beings, since it is seen this way by other scholars. Cf. Ysabel de Andia (Henosis, 97), who also sees in this 
passage the critique of the mediative role of gods divided according to the triad: being, life, intellect. 

28 Pseudo- Dionysius, DN XI, 6, 953B, 11 - D, 6. Où yap odoiay twa Belay ÌÀ ayyehvay eivai Papev TO 
avtogivat Tob elvai TÀ SvTa mavTa aitiav, póvov yap Tod civar Tavta TÀ SvTA xal abTO TÒ Eivat TO HTEpotctov 
àpyù xal obcia xal aitiov, odd Cwoydvov dhAyy edtyta Tapa thy dmepbeov Tavtwy, doa ÇÀ, xal Tis adtolwiis 
aitiay Coty obte, cuveddvta eineiv, dpyixds tËv Svtwy xal Inutoupyixds odolas xal bmootdcels, Ac TIVES xal 
Geods tay övTwv xal Inuioupyods adtooyedidcavtes amecToUdTioay, otic, GAnBdic xal xuplwç eimeiv, obtE 
avdtol »tdetcav», dre di obx Svtas, obtE «oi MatépEs adTév». (PTS 33, 221-222; CWS, 124). 
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more dynamic and cannot be seen as a static property. Every living being is constant- 
ly connected with the name of life. Finally, Dionysius makes another very significant 
change. In the catalogue of names there is no longer a place for the Neoplatonic triad 
in its original shape as being, life and intellect. Since intellect cannot be perceived as 
not performing the act of intellection and thus not being alive, Dionysius replaces it 
with wisdom.” 


3. Participation of All Things in the Name of Life 


One of the consequences of the change in the mode of participation which Diony- 
sius made is the unification of his world. Now the only principle is Triune God and 
no other being is the life-giver in the sense that it shares its own life. There is only 
one creator of life. We can observe it in the sixth chapter of Divine Names where 
Pseudo-Dionysius describes how life is granted to all living things. Life is given to all 
beings that can participate in it, but this mode of participation depends on the grade 
of perfection of a given entity and therefore the grade of life. The first and the most 
perfect creatures which have their fullest share in the gift of life are angels, who “have 
a life of total intelligence” (voepav ëyouoaı tiv Tacav wv). Although the first and 
the most perfect beings which participate in life are angels, Dionysius once again 
underlines that even though their life is perfect and immortal it belongs to them only 
in a certain measure: 


That is why they are described as ever-living and immortal. Though, again, they are not 
immortal, since they do not have immortality and eternal life by themselves. This is some- 
thing they have from the creative Cause which produces and preserves all life.’ 


29 I deliberately omit here the longer discussion on the triad of being, life and intellect and the way it 
changed in the Neoplatonic tradition in relation to Dionysian corpus since in my opinion the issue is less 
important for understanding the concept of life (for more on the topic cf. Dillon - Klitenic Wear, Dio- 
nysius, 24-27; Schafer, Philosophy, 84-88). But I think that replacing Intellect with Wisdom can be seen 
as something more than putting a biblical equivalent in the place of the Neoplatonic principle, as John 
Dillon and Sarah Klitenic Wear suggested (Dionysius, 47), but also as a changing the hypostatic principle 
to an ahypostatic one. 

350 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN IV, 2, 180A, 9. (PTS 36, 21). Ysabel de Andia (Henosis, 172; 234-235) speaks about 
two models of imitation of intellectual life: first is the imitation of the unity of the Persons of Trinity, 
second is imitation of the angelic life. 

31 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN VI, 1, 856B, 2-6. Ov fv xal Gévtes del xal dbdvator Aéyovtar xal obx dbdvator náà, 
tt ui Tap’ Eavtév Exovet TÒ Abavarws civar xal aiwviws v, GAN ex Tis Cworrorod xal náons kwis nomtixis 
xal cuvoxixijs aitiac. (PTS 33, 190-191; CWS, 103). 
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Despite of their perfection, angels have life only thanks to the one principle of 
life which is the divine name.” It grants life to all angels, even those who are evil and 
therefore even demons can have intellectual life thanks to it.” But we also can find in 
Pseudo-Dionysius the ideas similar to his Neoplatonic predecessors. Angels are also 
creatures who can pass life to lower beings: 


Directly and without arrogance they [angels] have been first to receive this light, and as 
intermediaries, they have generously passed it on so far as possible to those next to them. 
They have a generative power, a life-giving power, a power to give increase and comple- 
tion, for they rain understanding down and they summon the breast which receives them 
to give birth to a living tide.** 


Angels also seem to have the powers of generation, life giving, growth and perfec- 
tion (TO yóviuov adtois xal Cwomordy xal avbeytixdv xal TeActwTtxOv), but it is unlikely 
that Dionysius speaks here about giving life as such. He rather describes angels as the 
authors of intellectual understanding. In this passage he explains the proper meaning 
of angels symbolized by clouds. And therefore he speaks that as clouds they “rain 
understanding” (tiv voyti OuBpotoxtav). But if we remember that life is primarily 
intellectual, providing the ability to understand or make somebody understand is in 
perfect accord with giving life understood as intellectual activity. Such interpretation 
seems plausible because when Pseudo-Dionysius speaks about giving life to human 
souls he does not say that it is done trhough the mediation of angels.* Nevertheless, 
even in case of giving the lower intelligences understanding, angels do not produce 
this intellectual vision, but rather transfer it, as clouds transfer water. 

Going back to the sixth chapter of Divine Names we can once again see that 
human souls receive life and can participate in God thanks to the name of Life, and 
this life is of intellectual nature. Although humans are mortal, and they have life sim- 
ilar to intellectual angelic life, they will be able to have full share in it in the afterlife.” 


32 Pseudo-Dionysius, CH IV, 1, 177C, 9 - D, 5 (PTS 36, 20); Pseudo-Dionysius, DN I, 3, 589B, 2 - C, 3 (PTS 
33, 111-112). 

33 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN VI, 2, 856C, 5-7 (PTS 33, 191). 

34 Pseudo-Dionysius, CH XV, 6, 336A, 9- B, 3. Aà xai vededys abtois idéav ý Beodoyia mepimAdrret 
gnuatvovoa dia TovTOU Tos tepods vas Tod Lev xpudlov dwtds bmEpxogulws AmomAnpouLEvoUS, THY 
Tpwtopavil ðè pwtopdveiay dvextouTEedTws cicdexopevous xal TAUTHY APGdvanc gic TA DeVTEDA JevTEpodavésc 
xal dvaddyws draTrophuevovtas xal uty Sti TÒ yóviuov adtoic xal Cworrordy xal qùkyTixòv xal TEELwWTIXdY 
¿vundpyei xatTà Thy vontTÀy OuBpotoxiay tiv Tov ¿xõðóyiov xdAmov miadéois úetoiç ¿nl Cwrixas wðivaç 
éxxadoupevyy. (PTS 36, 56; CWS, 188). 

35 Probably the most appealing passage is to be found in: Pseudo-Dionysius, DN IV, 2, 696C, 2-5 (PTS 33, 145). 

36 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN VI, 2, 856C, 8 - 857A, 9 (PTS 33, 191-192). After the passage on resurrection Dio- 
nysius adds that those things could seem to be “against nature” (napa púcıv) according to ancients, but for 
Christians they are rather (bmp uct). He also mentions the false convictions of “mad Simon,’ probably 
referring to the Acts 8:8-24, who was trying to buy the power of giving Holy Spirit from the Apostles. But 
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Finally Pseudo-Dionysius speaks of the life of plants and animals and in this passage 
he once again presents a hierarchy of life from the most to the least perfect: 


And whether you talk of the life of intelligence, of reason, of perception, of nourishment, 
of growth or whatever, if you talk of life, or the source of life or the essence of life, it lives 
and grants life out of that Life surpassing all life, and it preexists in it as the single Cause 
of life.” 


Even in the case of the most perfect life there is a distinction in speaking about 
life of intellect (voepàv Cwiyv), and life of reason (Aoytxtyv Gwiv), which is similar to 
the earlier Neoplatonic approach of treating intellectual vision as a higher activity 
than reasoning. If then life is an activity, it is primarily an intellectual one, and bodily 
movement, growth and nutrition are only imperfect echoes of its higher kind. 


4. Losing and Gaining the Life 


In the world of living beings, life in a certain aspect is not received once and for 
all. Dionysius speaks many times of moving up and down. The share in the name 
of life is not only given to creatures, but also can somehow be lost and regained. 
And even if life is not weakened in any way, every being is naturally called to uplift 
itself to fuller participation in life, which really is the participation in the aspect of 
the power of God. However, each intellectual creature, even angels can lose the gift 
of life in a certain aspect. The most obvious example are the demons who turned 
away from God, that is from the only source of life. They are not evil by nature, but 
rather they turned evil, and therefore they can also have a share in the intellectual 
life; “they certainly exist and live and exercise their intelligence (xal Cat xal voobat) 
and have within them some stirrings of desire.” But this natural activity of intel- 
lect is weakened, therefore they somehow have fallen apart from their intellectual 
character being directed by “unreasoning anger” (Ouuòç dAoyos) and “mindless de- 
sire” (dvous émtOupia).°* The desire of evil is the abandonment of existence, life and 
intellection since evil is non-being (ui 6vtos).*” In another fragment of the fourth 
chapter of Divine Names Dionysius says directly that evil is not only the lack of being 


here it is not clear why Pseudo-Dionysius refers to him since he only criticizes his usage of arguments 
based on visible things. 

37 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN VI, 3, 857B, 2-5. Kal cite vogepay eimols elte Royrxiyy eite aiobytixiy elTe Opentixiy 
xal adtytixiyy eite ónolav notè wv À Gwiis apyiy À Cwijs odctay, & adtijs xal Ch xal woi tis bnép năoav 
uiy xal ev adti xar aitiav évoeidäç npoüpéotnxev. (PTS 33, 192; CWS, 104). 

38 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN IV, 23, 725B, 1-10 (PTS 33, 171). 

39 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN IV, 23, 725C, 11-12 (PTS 33, 172). 
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(non-existence), but also lack of life (&@wov),*° so choosing evil means both intellec- 
tual impediment and loss of life. 

It is worth mentioning that good angels in the hierarchy can also improve their 
intellectual vision since the lowest choirs of every triad are the rank of purification, 
and in case of angels purification means getting rid of ignorance. However, explain- 
ing this Dionysius does not mention life as intellectual activity.“ But if we turn to the 
relation between angels and human souls we return to the concept of intellectual life. 
Since, as we have seen, angels can grant intellectual vision, this means that they can 
make human soul “more alive” giving it a more perfect version of its proper activity. 
An angelic kind of life is the perfect model and the goal which is possible to achieve 
by human soul. God by the mediation of his names (in this case especially the name 
of Good) gives the soul intelligence (voepas), real life (tiv ovo1wdy Cwryv) and exis- 
tence (tò eivat) and thanks to it: “they can strive towards angelic life’ This uplifting 
to the state of angelic life means for the soul the higher share in intellectual illumi- 
nation and higher knowledge, which is granted by God in his names. I think that in 
those fragments we can observe Dionysian conviction that when human intellect is 
illuminated by angels it performs better its most perfect activity, and the soul’s life is 
also uplifted to a higher level. 

In the world of Dionysius not only angels, but also the whole angelic hierarchy 
is the model of the ecclesiastical hierarchy of how to get closer to the Trinity.’ Espe- 
cially in case of human beings it is clearly visible that life can be partially lost when 
one commits a sin.“ All of sacramental activity is aimed at gaining an intellectual 
vision which can be veiled and shadowed by bodily desires. Probably the most strik- 
ing example of understanding life this way can be found in the passages where the 
sacrament of baptism is explained (or meditated) in a manner which seems rather 
philosophical than theological. It seems that for Pseudo-Dionysius the best way to 
show the meaning of baptism is with the categories of unity and plurality. In baptism 
the catechumen gains new life which is pointed towards the One: 


40 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN IV, 32, 732C, 8 - D, 8. (PTS 33, 177). 

41 Pseudo-Dionysius, EH VI, 3, 6, 537A, 3 - C, 8 (PTS 36, 119-120). 

42 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN IV, 2, 696C, 2-10 (PTS 33, 145). 

43 It is worth to mention that this goal of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy will be realized in afterlife where 
the human hierarchy will be incorporated into the angelic one, cf. Louth, “The Reception,” 136. 

44 Hathaway (Hierarchy, XXIV) notices that characteristic way in which Pseudo-Dionysius refers to the Holy 
Scripture allows him to avoid the problem of sin, which is seen only in the Platonic fashion. Although 
I disagree that Dionysius avoids the idea of sin, it seems to be true that in the understanding of it he seems 
to be a straight follower of the interpretations of the Phaedrus myth. It is true especially in seeing the pri- 
mal effect of sacramental activity as regaining the unity with or focusing life on the One. 
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One cannot participate in contradictory realities at one and the same time, and whoever 
enters into communion with the One cannot proceed to live a divided life, especially if he 
hopes for a real participation in the One.” 


The state of having a higher life, which is a gift of God, is not only described as 
a path towards unity, but is also the life of true and more perfect intellectual knowl- 
edge. The light which is so often evoked here is not sensual, but intellectual. Thanks 
to baptism, the catechumen avoids the darkness of ignorance,“ and thanks to the sac- 
rament “the light shines through all his life.’4” In this place, it is worth noticing that 
for Pseudo-Dionysius even the spoken words play a role similar to the sacrament. 
They have the power to nourish the soul and give life to it, and this role is best seen in 
the case of the words of God in the Holy Scripture, which are symbolically depicted 
as water for they are life-giving (Cwomtotds).** So even hearing and accepting the word 
into the intellect gives soul nutrition and sustains its life. 

Such a mode of expressing the meaning of baptism, as gaining more unity and 
life, continues in the case of other sacraments, especially the Eucharist, which is 
called communion and gathering (xotvwvia xat cbvaéis). Especially the latter name 
expresses in full the sense of what is the meaning of all sacramental activity focused 
in the Eucharist: 


For a start, let us reverently behold what is above all characteristic of this, though also 
of the other hierarchic sacraments, namely, that which is especially referred to as “Com- 
munion” and “Gathering”. Every sacredly initiating operation draws our fragmented lives 
together into a one-like divinization. It forges a divine unity out of the divisions within us. 
It grants us communion and union with the One.” 


Sacramental rites, then, make one from what is fragmented and divided, because 
the goal is unification with the One. Since fragmentation is characteristic for the 
material reality, sacraments play the role of lifting the soul from the divided state 
of the matter and sensual perception to the perfect and unified sphere of intellect. 
When we consider the Eucharist, it is worth mentioning that the very concept of the 


45 Pseudo-Dionysius, EH II, 3, 5, 401A, 4-7. AAW oùx éveot tõv ğxpwç evavtiwv dua petexelv ovde TOv 
xowovlay tTIva mods TO Ev Eoxnxdta meploTas Exel Cwae, ei Ts TOD Evds dvTéxetat BeBalac uebékews, AAV’ 
doyetov eivai xal dxatataxtovey mága Tats Tod Evoedods Oiatpéceatv. (PTS 36, 76; CWS 206). 

46 Pseudo-Dionysius, EH II, 3, 4, 400B, 8 - C, 8 (PTS 36, 75). 

47 Pseudo-Dionysius, EH II, 3,7, 404C, 3-4. th pwtoeidet xabdrov Çw Aaumpuvduevov (PTS 36, 78; CWS 208). 

48  Pseudo-Dionysius, Ep. IX, 4, 1109C, 10 (PTS 36, 202). 

49  Pseudo-Dionysius, EH III, 1, 1, 424C, 7-13. Kal mpdtov ye tobto iepdic emomtedowmev, Gtou dr ëvexa 
TO xowvov xal taic Adas tepapyixais Tedetais exxpitws adti Mapa Tas AoITaS àvatéberrar xal Eviatens 
dvyydpevtat xowwvia te xal ovvatic Exdotys lepoteheotixijs npaypatelaç xal Tas weploTas huv Cwac eic 
évociðñ Sewow cuvayovons xal Th TÕv diawertdiv beoedei cunmrvte thy mpd¢ TO ëv xowwviav xal Evwow 
dwpoupevng (PTS 36, 79; CWS 209). 
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sacrament shifts the topic of striving towards understanding and unity to the level 
of daily life. The life-giving gathering into One does not occur as a single event, but 
it is daily practice. Members of Ecclesiastical Hierarchy live the sacramental life in 
which they obtain intellectual and moral perception. Then moral and sacramental 
life is only an aspect of participation in the same life which is the Divine Name. The 
path to unification leads from sensual to intellectual and even beyond intellectual 
because the utmost unification is above intellect. Therefore, the goal of every human 
being is simultaneously to have full participation in the divine names (including the 
name “Life”), and to be unified with the Trinity which is the source of everything. 
Such program of perfecting life and being uplifted to unification can be observed in 
the case of monks, who are called the name: 


[...] because of the purity of their duty and service to God and because their lives, far from 
being scattered, are monopolized by their unifying and sacred recollection which excludes 
all distraction and enables them to achieve a singular mode of life conforming to God and 
open to the perfection of God’s love.” 


The goal of perfect life is, then, to practice unification of every aspect of life 
to obtain a single intellectual vision, indispensable to gain the knowledge beyond 
knowledge in “henosis” with the One. The perfection of life described as unification 
allows to observe that for Pseudo-Dionysius there is only one life, and the perfection 
of unified life practiced by the monks is only an aspect of participation in the Divine 
Name of Life, the same name which offers a natural ability of having intellectual, 
sensual or vegetative life. 

Finally, we must notice the last characteristic feature of this universe. Not only 
humans and angels are involved in the movement down and up. Every being respons- 
es to the call to return to its source and each does it and desires it according to its 
own ability. 


All things are returned to it as their own goal. All things desire it: Everything with mind 
and reason seeks to know it, everything sentient yearns to perceive it, everything lacking 
perception has a living and instinctive longing for it, and everything lifeless and merely 
existent turns, in its own fashion, for a share of it." 


50 Pseudo-Dionysius, EH VI, 1, 3, 533A, 1-4. wovaxovds dvoudoavtes ¿x tic tod God xabapas baypectac xal 
Oepametas xal ts dweplotou xal Eviatas Cwis we Evomrorodans adtove ev tais TH OiaipeTéy lepais cummTvEEI 
cig Geoetdt} povdða xal diddbeov Tedeiwowv. (PTS 36, 116; CWS, 245). 

51 Pseudo-Dionysius, DN IV, 4, 700B, 1-8. xal cic 6 Ta ndvra EmtotpEedetat xadamep Eis oixeiov Exacta tépas 
xal od edieta mavta, TH uèv voepa xal AoyiKd yywortixds, TA dé aicbytixd aicbytixds, TA dE aichjoews 
duoipa th éupdtw xwvyoet tis wutixis epeoewe, Ta è twa xal udvov dvta TH mpPd¢ UdvyY Thy odo1wdy 
webct emtydetdtytt. (PTS 33, 148; CWS, 75). 
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So, even inanimate beings have desire to go up to their source, and Dionysius 
understands his universe in a similar way as his Pagan teachers, i.e. every being 
could be called alive in some aspect. The cosmos moves, and this movement is 
a kind of life which is desired by each existing thing. Discussing the divine name of 
Peace Pseudo-Dionysius describes the perfect order of the Universe which is what 
the name means. In this order the movement appropriate to each element is the life 
which is protected and saved from destruction thanks to the Divine Name of Good.” 


Conclusion 


To conclude, we must make a general remark. What we have said above has shown 
that being alive is not only a kind of property which is possessed by a being. Life is 
not a static but rather a dynamic characteristic of it, and therefore, as Hathaway no- 
tices: “Life is not only a property of living things, but that which they strive actively to 
have. Their being alive is that movement.’ Our modern concept of life as a property 
makes us unable to conceive Dionysian understanding of it. In my view we tend to 
see life as something that the body does or does not have. Being alive, then, is com- 
pletely different from leading a daily life. But when being alive means constant strug- 
gle and strive towards a greater or even the ultimate principle, the difference between 
being alive and leading a life seems to fade. And this struggle for a human being 
means a constant effort to get out of the sensual world which is shattered into various 
perceptions of the unity of intellectual vision. Remembering that the true and highest 
form of life is the intellectual one we tend to see that those acts which lift the soul up 
towards the intellectual somehow make it more alive. This is not being more alive in 
the metaphorical sense, but in the ontological one, since it gives the soul shape and 
form which is in accord to its proper perfection. 

In my opinion, in the case of Pseudo-Dionysius the unity of the concept of life 
is visible even more clearly than in the systems of his Neoplatonic predecessors. If 
we agree that there is only one principle of life and lower beings can grant life only 
in some sense (e.g. like granting understanding), in this world we cannot find any 
other life-giving principle. So Pseudo-Dionysius critique of the Proclian concept of 
secondary principles of life, which are Pagan gods, unifies the very notion of life even 
more. Although the Dionysian universe seems to some extent to be less alive it points 
more clearly at one life-making principle. Having in mind the Greek philosophical 
mentality, which in most cases wants to explain the universe referring to a single 
principle, we find Pseudo-Dionysius’s concept of life as the perfect example of the 
Greek view of the Universe. 


5 Cf. Pseudo-Dionysius, DN XI, 5, 952D, 3 - 953A, 8 (PTS 33, 220-221). 
5- Hathaway, Hierarchy, 52. 
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